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THIS WEEK: | The Trust, by suggestions and architectural 
Lady Sidmouth’s letters from Scotland ..57 | advice, has played a part in the solution of 
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Memorabilia. 


HE Second Annual Report of the Oxford 
Preservation Trust must be gratifying 
both to the Trustees and their supporters. 
It describes the year 1927-1928 as having 
been for the Trust ‘‘ exciting, busy and fruit- 
ful.” In money, up to Nov. 7, 1928, £22,268 
lls. 1d. had been contributed. A wide 
stretch of the eastern side of Boar’s Hill, 
with an incomparable view of the City of 
Oxford; a hundred acres of meadow-land 
upon the Cherwell near Marston Ferry ; some 
twenty acres more of Boar’s Hill—on the | 
summit—to secure the view over the Vale of | 
the White Horse celebrated by Matthew. 
Arnold in the ‘Scholar Gipsy’ and | 
‘Thyrsis ’ are the main purchases. The two) 
next claims upon the activity of the Trust | 
are those of the Headington estate and 
Wytham Woods. The latter have been be- | 
queathed to the University by the present 
owner under certain conditions. 

On the one hand the Report reveals the | 
great interest taken in the objects of the_ 
Trust outside the limits of Oxford, of which | 
the large London Committee now formed is_ 
the outstanding witness. On the other hand | 
we have record of the happy intervention of | 
an Oxford College. The fritillary meadow, | 
saved for some years by a private benefactor, | 
came into the market and, since the Trust | 
had then no money, it seemed doomed to de- | 
struction by the speculative builder. All| 
Souls’ saved the situation by buying it, and 
also two other meadows on the southern 
side of the river, so that all is safe there | 
between Iffley Lock and Kennington Railway 
Bridge. 


five several problems, which have presented 
themselves to the Oxford City Council and 
to owners of Oxford properties during recent 
months. The most important of these is 
perhaps the treatment of the land cleared in 
St. Aldate’s to the south of Christ Church. 
The others are the design of the Hinksey 
Water Tower; the design for the new build- 
ings in the Broad; the preservation of the 
fifteenth-century Doorway in Castle Street, 
and the disposition of the Poles carrying 
electric power for the Western Electricity 
Supply Company. It is interesting to note 
that the representatives of the Trust who 
dealt with this last matter ‘‘ reached (rather 
unexpectedly to themselves) the conclusion 
that the eye will quickly get accustomed to 
these new notes in the landscape, and that 
the scenery, though it will not be improved 
by them, will not be seriously marred.”’ 


[THE January number of the Antiquaries’ 

Journal contains first a description of 
‘A Roman Pipe-burial from Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthshire,’ by R. E. M. Wheeler; then an 
account of ‘Some hitherto unpublished Im- 
plements,’ by Mr. J. Reid Moir, following 
which come a contribution by the late Rev. 
C. Swynnerton on ‘The Priory of St. Leon- 
ard of Stanley, Gloucestershire ’; a ‘ Note on 


| a Bas-relief found at Ur,’ by Mr. E. Mackay 


and ‘ Akeman Street and the River Cher- 
well,’ by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil. Besides 
fuller working out of the later history and 
various improvements of St. Leonard’s 
Priory—with particulars, too, of some sad 
acts of vandalism to which it has been sub- 
jected in comparatively recent times—Mr. 
Swynnerton, who has written on the Priory 
before, gives a clear and interesting report of 
what has been discovered about the original 
building, the mistakes of the builders and 
the methods taken to counter them. The 
Priory furnishes another example to illus- 
trate the curious combination in medieval 
building of a penetrating and refined genius 
for architecture with mean or reckless calcu- 
lations and use of material in carrying out 
the plans. Mr. Mackay, writing on a lime- 
stone plaque of a peculiar form of chariot 
found at Ur compares the construction of 
this chariot with carts used in Sind, and 
gives of these a charming illustration. The 
Sind cart has solid wheels composed of three 
pieces of wood, the purpose of this being that 
the end of the erain of wood, so far as pos- 
sible, should alone be exposed to wear. No 
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tyres are then required for running on the 
alluvial soil. The wheel is fixed to the axle 
by a toggle-pin, and the axle turns between 
two pairs of wooden pegs, fastened at a dis- | 
tance of about 2ft. to the bottom of the cart. | 
The body of the vehicle can thus be lifted off 
the axle and wheels—a convenient matter for | 
storing; and even if an exceptional jolt. 
should part them when in use they can easily | 
be re-adjusted by one man. In these days of | 
complicated machinery, there is something | 
very pleasant in the contemplation of this 
old, simple and, for its purposes, satisfac- | 
tory device. 


E find Literis for December, 1928, a num- 

ber of unusual interest especially in re- 
gard to the subjects with which it deals: 
thus, Th. Wiegand’s ‘ Baalbek’ (reviewed by 
M. Henri Seyrig); Archer Taylor’s ‘ Black 
Ox’ (reviewed by Mr. J. W. Spargo) ; three 
articles on Spanish literature and language, 
that is M. Artigas’s ‘Teatro inedito de 
Quevedo’; R. Menendez Pidal’s ‘Origines 
del Espafiol,’ and P. S. Rodriguez’, ‘ Intro- 
duccion a la Historia de la literatura mistica 
en Espaiia’ (reviewed respectively by Mr. 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, M. E. Staaff and Pro- | 
fessor E. Allison Peers). In the last book a 
point the author set himself to explain is the | 
extraordinary influence exercised by the. 
Spanish mystics; the reviewer notes that he | 
attributes it, in part at least, to their ex- 
pository qualities (‘‘el valor formal de ex- | 
posicién y el estético del estilo”). M. A.) 
Jolivet writes at great length on Martin 
Lamm’s ‘ Strindberg’s Dramer’ and there 
a short but interesting notice of Ernst, 
Miiller’s ‘ Casaren-Portrats ’ from the pen of 
Herr F. Wiegand. The book is described as 
‘Beitrage zur Physionomik und Patho- 
graphie der romischen Kaiserhauser nach 
ihren Miinzen and anderen antiken Denk- 
malern’ and we were interested by the sen- 
tences with which Herr Wiegand begins his 
discussion of it: ‘‘ Dass sich Deutschland 
heute auffallend viel mit der Rassenkunde 
beschaftigt, ist kein gutes Zeichen. Ein 
starkes Volk handelt instinktiv; dagegen ist 
bewusstes Priifen oft nur eine Folge von 
Unsicherheit und Schwache. Man _ ahnt, 
dass irgendwo etwas brtichig geworden ist, 
und méchte dem abhelfen...... Zumal 
ich tberzeugt bin, dass auf dem Gebiete der 
Rassenforschung noch alles zu tun ist, dass 
noch Methode und feste Grundlagen fehlen, 
dagegen subjektivem Empfinden Tiir und 
Tor gedffnet sind.’”? This is perhaps rather 


severe. 


Pk the January number of the Journal of 

the Ministry of Agriculture, Mr. J. R. 
Bond tells us that 1928 turned out to be both 
a bad and a good farming season. The 
weather favoured the arable farmer, and his 
barns at the end of harvest were full; but in- 
creased acreage and good crops in all the 
chief exporting countries of the world re- 
sulted in a collapse in the price of cereals. 
The grass farmer’s herbage was somewhat 
scant, but difficulties in this matter found 
their compensation in good prices. Sheep— 
especially fat lambs—have paid well; and 
fat cattle also; cheese prices have been 
higher than those for any other farm pro- 
duce, if compared with the pre-war basis. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the TI'lying-Post or, the Weekly 
Medley, Saturday, January 25, 1728/9. 


On Sunday Morning died William Con- 
greve, Efq; Secretary of Jamaica, and one 
of the Searchers of the Cuftom-Houfe; one 
of the moft valuable Men as well as fineft 
Writers of my Age and Country, fays Mr. 
Pope. He defcended from an _ antient 
Family in Staffordfhire, and was educated 
at Dublin Colledge, from whence being re- 
turned to England, his firft Applications 
were to the Law; but that being too un- 
palatable a Study for his delicate Tafte, he 
left that to follow the Mufes, till he was 
called upon to ferve his Country in different 
Capacities. At the Age of Nineteen he 
wrote the Old Batchellor, which was intro- 
duced at firft in the World with great Ap- 
plaufe, and procured him the Friendfhip of 
Mr. Dryden, Wycherly, etc. At the opening 
of the new Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
his Comedy of Love for Love was firft per- 
formed with a Prologue fpoke by Mr. Better- 
ton, and the Epilogue by Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
His other Comedies are the Double Dealer and 
the Way of the World. The Trajedy [sic] 
of the Mourning Bride, which Sir Richard 
Blackmore fays in his Preface to K. Arthur 
has received juftly univerfal Applaufe. He 
had for fome Years laboured under a Com- 
plication of Diftempers, attended with Lame- 
nefs and Blindefs, in which he was vifited 
by feveral of the firft Rank. Her Grace the 
Dutchefs Dowager of Marlborough was with 
gh fhe was with Sir Samuel Garth) to 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A LADY’S LETTERS FROM 
SCOTLAND IN 1821. 


THE writer of these letters was Mary Anne, | 

only daughter of Sir William Scott who, | 
at the time when they were written, had just | 
been raised to the Peerage as Lord Stowell. | 
She was the widow of Thomas Townsend, | 
Esq., of Honington Hall, Warwickshire. | 
Later, in 1823, she married, as his second | 
wife, Henry Addington, 1st Lord Sidmouth. | 
These letters give an account of a Scotch tour | 
taken by Mrs. Townsend in Lord Stowell’s | 
company, in the autumn of 1821. They are} 
printed from a transcription, probably made 
by a secretary. It is a clearly written MS., | 
but has little punctuation, which is now. 
added: and many contractions, which are. 
written out in full. I do not know who_ 
‘Mary’? was, to whom the letters are ad- 
dressed. 


, 


Lady Sidmouth’s Letters from Scotland. | 
Loch Earn-head. 5 Sept. 1821 
Dear M. 

You are too much of a traveller, not to 
be aware of the Snatches of time one can 
have for writing. A Volwme was des- 
patch’d a week ago, ta my Aunt; it was 
then to circle to Mrs. Parry, & ensuite to 
you; but I suspect you will receive this 
2nd Vol. before the 1st. This bill of parcel 
has made a highland tour, from my not) 
having had time to dispatch him before; | 
and as a Beau of yours, I send Bobby 
Fisher’s note. I know not when I have. 
thought more of you than in this tour; 
though my feels are not so ardent & 
strongly excited as yours, I have lit up 
more than I thought it was possible (from 
my subdued state of mind) & I only wished 
for you to enjoy what appear’d more than 
should fall to the share of one person. 

The voyage was extremely interesting, as 
soon as we arrived on your coast. Few ob- 
jects of interest occurred till Flambro’ 
head, & from thence to Edinbro’ it was a 
most interesting & delightful line of ob- 
jects we passed in review. The Wind 
blowing from the Land, we could with per- 
fect safety approach the line of Coast, so 
as to see most distinctly the venerable 


ruins of Whitby & Tynemouth Abbeys, 
Bambro’ & Tantallon Castles; Lindisfern 
in Holy Island; the Lord of Ravenworth’s 
Castle in the Lammermuir Hills, Wolf’s 
Craig & all those scenes which Walter Scott 
has rendered so interesting.* 

The Approach into the Firth of Forth 
with the 2 Coasts of Fife, Berwickshire & 
various Islands along each, the noble posi- 
tion of Edinbro’, Pentland Hills, &c., is 
I believe considered the most imposing Sea 
View which can be presented. Notwith- 
standing all the fatigues of the Voyage & 
many discomforts that had attended it, I 
felt quite overcome with the Magnificence 
of the Scenery. I should imagine it must 
be much grander than the Land Approach 
to Kdinbro’. 

The Voyage was altogether 57 hours. I 
slept, or rather laid down on deck each 
night: for the Ladies’ Cabin was so 
crowded & so many stck sufferers I could 
not bear to be among them, my Assistance 
not being required: added to which were 
5 or 4 young Squallers, & on deck a num- 
ber of Pointers going down to shoot in the 
Highlands. Of a night these creatures 
would begin barking, that set the Weans 
off, & together there were such Catches & 
Glees I was quite enragée. 

The 1st night I slept on a hard bench 
with a great coat over me; the next night 
Sir David Milne very kindly had a sort of 
tent bed constructed for me with a few 
Mopsticks & the flag suspended over it. 
In this Cage, with a Mattrass brought up, 
I laid down the 2nd night when it blew 
quite a gale, & several times I felt my cage 
lifted up so that I almost expected to have 
a swim like Moses in his bullrushes. The 
Moon was very bright & I could see the 
waves tossing up as I reposed. I confess 
I felt rather reflective between the 2 ele- 
ments, for the fire from the Steam engine 
illuminated the sails by night. A gentle- 
man on board was joking me, & said if 
any vessels passed us (seeing the tent) they 
would suppose it was the Queen’s Corpse 
they were carrying; we saw the Vessels at 
Harwich which were to bear her off. 

We passed 10 days very pleasantly at 
Edinbro’, dining with the Commander in 
Chief, Port Admiral, the Lords Advocate, 
Commissioner, Chief Baron, &c., &c., each 


* This was written, of course, before Sir 
Walter Scott admitted that he was the author 
of the Waverley novels. 
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| 
day: but I much regretted it was not the 
Season for the Law society of Scotland to_ 
be in Town, so that I have not seen their | 
boasted Jeffries, Cranstoun, & leading per- 
sons, being all employ’d on the Circuits. 
We went twice each Sunday to Church, 
& heard Bishop Sandford & Allaison; my 
Father was particularly struck with the 
former. Of course we saw Holyrood 
House & its interesting scenes. I tore off. 
a little wee scrap of Queen Mary’s Baby 
Basket as a relic. | 
My Aunt’s letter will detail our 
gress till this time. From Sir Robt. Pres- 
ton’s we went to Lord Keith’s where we, 
met Lord & (the new) Lady Roseberry, a 
very pleasing & pretty Creature. Since 
writing the first part of this, we have been 
5 days at Scone Palace, Lord Mansfield’s, | 
& you will hardly believe me when I say, 
that the time was so taken up with air-_ 
ings, Company in the House, late hours, | 
&e., that I could not advance, besides the 
temptation of a delightful library; & 
being on board wages on the road, I feel 
anxious to get a little literary food where it | 
is so choice & abundant, as I find it in 
most great Houses here. I regretted their 
late hours; we seldom dined till 4 past 7, 
or went to bed till 4 one as they say in this 
Country. She is almost a Lady Derby: I 
do not envy in the least her high rank & 
command of station in life, but I very. 
much do her active powers of mind &— 
variety of useful & agreeable talents. In. 
the evening she play’d on the Organ, in a 
masterly style, & all her Daughters are 
quite scientific, having studied Music in_ 
Italy. The family have been abroad for 
5 years. The House is fitting up in such | 
a splendid style, they have brought over 
such exquisite specimens of Sculpture, «& 
beautifully ornamented furniture, that ex- 
cept Baroness Howe’s, I never saw a more- 
tasteful collection, but what pleased me 
most, as IT am now hecome a confirm’d Jaco- 
bite, was a bed of poor Mary’s work & also 
astate.... 


[This letter is unfinished]. 


Buchanan House 
(pronounced Bowanan). | 


Oct. 10. 


My dear M. 

Tt is rather amusing I should receive 
yours sur le foyer of the Duke of Mont- 
rose, who bids me tell you he is not a) 
Parvenu, but claims lineal descent from the | 
famous & loyal Marquis of Montrose. He 


} 
| 
| 
| 


is also of the family of the renown’d Dun- 
dee, from whom you will perhaps say, he 
inherits his passion for cutting down, but 
more on that subject anon. 

I am truly glad you give so improved 
an account of your precious self. It was 
rather curious that only the day before 
yesterday my Father asked if I had heard 
lately from you, & receiving a negative he 
desired I would write to make enquiries 
about your health, which he feared from 
the appearance you wore when he last saw 
you was very declining. I am astonished 
that Milnes is become so fendy (as Sir 
Thomas Burdon says) as to have conducted 
himself all the way to Town; it is equal to 
anything I have ever read of in Lt. Gen 
Epaminondas & Co. 

I think I last parted with you at Blair 
Athol. I must now hand you (Sir T. B. 
again) to Kinrara the highland Seat of the 
Mar*. of Huntley, a 3 days I much en- 
joy’d. He is the complete gallant, open 
hearted, brave, generous Highland Chief- 
tain one delights to fancy, quite idolized 
by all his Clan, Servants, Neighbours; & 
She is well suited to him, great vivacity 
& pleasantness of manner, properly tem- 
per’d with the dignity suited to her 
Station, dances & plays in the Scotch 
style most beautifully, & appears ex- 
tremely well cultivated in more solid at- 
tainments. TI hardly ever recollect feeling 
so soon sociable with any new acquaint- 
ance; but we were a good deal together, 
there being no other Lady but a young 
daughter of the Duke of Manchester’s. 


T was glad to hear, (with all her faults) 
that my old acquaintance the late Duchess 
of Gordon was so beloved in that part of 
Scotland, for the good she did among the 
lower Classes, & the judicious ameliora- 
tion she effected in their condition. As the 
world only knew her as the leader of 
fashion & a_ successful Manouverer 
amongst the Dukery, it is but fair to state 
that she made more happy in their Cot- 
tages than her Daughters in their Palaces. 
We visited her Monument which is en- 
closed in a space apart from a Cornfield on 
the banks of the Spey, a pretty situation. 
As I not unfrequently observed those sort 
of Mausoleums, I believe the Scotch do not 
feel the same wish of being buried in con- 
secrated ground as is customary with us. 

Kinrara is just the sweet, Natural, un- 
adorned little spot you would be pleased 
with, nothing remarkably romantic, yet 
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possessing sufficient of Scottish scenery to | 
attract one’s fancy. I must not forget to 
tell you that one Evening when the party 
were dancing reels & strathspeys, my 
Father join’d in it, & did the figure of 8. 
& footed it very featly. Lady H. danced 

the Highland fling & snapp’d her fingers | 
like Castanets. Lord Huntley is the very | 
best hand at that of any person, but to do 
them justice, it is the only time in which | 
they snap at each other. Strathspey is de- 
rived from that part of the immediate 

country: the Ist, a tract of land bordering 
on that river. The Gordon Piper is 

superior to the B. Athol one. Smalley 

seem’d quite attracted by the Highland > 
Orpheus, who (as Lord H. said) was the 

very best Soldier out of the famous 42nd, 

which he (Lord H.) commanded & in. 
which he so distinguish’d himself. The | 
Piper is promoted to the Steward’s room, | 
& is en grand costume. She said “‘ all the 
upper men servants play’d on some instru- 

ment, & they had such agreeable Con- 

certs.’’ This mode of innocent amusement. 
in great families here, is far better than | 
their frequenting Ale houses as they do in) 
England so often. I happened to say, I) 
found the Inn Wine too strong for me, & 

Lord H. put me up a bottle of Old Malmsey | 
Madeira, which has indeed been “the 

Widow’s Cruise,’’ for it has lasted till 

now: but I must leave the Conquering 

Hero & return to B. Athol, where we 

spent 2 more days, found the house even | 
fuller than when we left it, among the 

Company Cap? D’Este, son of that 

Coarse fellow, Sussexr.’’ He chose al- 

ways to be in the complete Highland garb, 

kilt, ete., giving as the reason his Royal 

Father being Earl of Inverness. 


A very pleasing young man we met there, 
and he was also at Kinrara, Lord Gower, 
the Maras. of Stafford’s son; in manner 
he so reminded me of poor dear T. that my 
Father, & even Smalley, were struck with 
it. I happened to be ill one day at Kin- 
rara & she said he enquired after me & | 
the tone of voice was so gentle & so like his, 


We could not make a 2nd visit to Scone, | 
though much pressed to return there, as my 
Father found the time rather pressing. | 
So here we have been this week & depart | 
tomorrow, our inmates the family party, | 
Lord Clive & Lady Lucy his Wife, who is | 
one of the Duke’s Daughters, & a Gentle- | 
man called Staffa, the possessor of that 


curious Island, name Macdonell. The 
Duke is a pleasant, lively & rather clever 
man, & the Duchess a very superior per- 
son, quite as clever as you, & in painting, 
Architecture, Chymistry, & Mineralogy, 
much more so. N.B.—Some writer ob- 
serves ‘‘ Vulgar flattery is a gross thing, 
but a little seasoning of it heightens the 
temper of respect & is not an unpleasing 
conveyance to the heart of those you con- 
verse, (or correspond) with.’’ 

I was particularly struck with the 
Duchess’s talents in Drawing, when she 
shewed me the design of the intended new 
Castle, with all the internal arrangements, 
drawn out from her own ideas & know- 
ledge of building entirely. Several of her 
sketches of highland scenery combined with 
variety of figures are quite beautiful. 

I must now defend the Duke: the wood 
he has cut down being merely copse will 
grow up again. He shewed me a great 
deal he had done on Loch Lomond which is 
close to this place, & he observed that 
people would exclaim, ‘‘Oh this wicked 
Duke, what a shame to improve his pro- 
perty when it interferes with the pictur- 
esque.’’ As he does not live near enough to 
enjoy L. Katrine, it is a good deal to sacri- 
fice to the taste of others, & till Scott had 
written the Poem, he might have cleai’d 
his woods without molestation from public 
opinion. But to atone for the axe, he is a 
very great benefactor to the agricultural 
concerns of all this County (Stirlingshire) 
where he has set an example of industry 
in cultivation & planting on barren soils, 
which should redeem him for other offences. 
His great endeavours to induce the poor to 
keep pigs by way of adding to their little 
store will I hope succeed, but I understand 
they have the greatest dislike to Bacon, 
because old Satan enter’d into the herd of 
Swine! He has built comfortable cottages 
& created villages, and gives them land to 
enable them to keep a cow, & in short 
there is not a Nobleman in Scotland who 
is so zealous for their improvement & com- 
fort, & who sees more into their concerns. 

I think Loch Lomond quite tame to the 
other beautiful Lakes in the Highlands. I 
have form’d so many pleasant new acquain- 
tance that I hope I shall relish London 
next Spring more than the last. Neither 
you or Lady St. J. must expect to see so 
much of me now, as I shall divide myself 
more. I think it fair to give you this 
6 Month’s Notice, tho’ not to quit entirely. 
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I not to the next. 
quarter. Circumstances prevent my enjoy- 


ing it as it ought to be, & therefore I shall | 


stop 1 quarter. 

How goes on ‘‘ the Ban Tiurna’’? (Flor- 
ence Macarthy) though you would noé agree 
with me as to its application. 


I often. 


think of her so soon dropping anchor, after | 


so firmly determining to take a cruise for 
one Month ‘‘ one little 
certainly Sank a few fathoms in my ex- 
alted opinion when I heard of her being so 
‘infirm of purpose ”’ 
dagger the moment he handed it her. 


| 


Month’?! She. 


as to take Cupid’s. 


My Father continues quite well & tells. 


his stories of the Pshaw pshaw Sermon* ; 
the Lancashire Clergyman with 
people that on earth do dwell ”’ ; 
dale Turk with ‘‘ at him, at him’’; a 2nd 
Lancashire fact, to the no small 
glee of the surrounding Scotch folks. I. 


all | 
the Rosen- | 


think my story of the Tunbridge Wells 


Clerk giving out his constant stave of 
Mt. Sion is a pleasant place,’’ (he having 
houses to let thereon) should go as a pend-| 
ant with your Lancashire one. | 
I conclude Mrs. D. G. is singing ‘‘O 
Hone rie ”’ over the memory of poor Queen 
Caroline, & a Whillolew to Buonaparte. 
Glasgow 12th. 
arrived here yesterday Morning, much 
disappointed in not hearing Chalmers 
preach. He is unfortunately out for the 
week ; as I much dislike the Scotch Presby- 
terianism, it required some eloquence to 
put me in heart with it. I was so at- 
tracted abroad by the imposing ceremonies 
& all the aids that attend the Catholic , 
Worship, that I should never be a convert 
to a form so stript even to its very Shoes 
and Stockings. If C. preaches in Town. 
next year do let us go to hear him. The. 
Sermons & Prayers I have heard do not at. 
all satisfy me after the placid energy & 
devout fervour of our Church. 
The Lord Provost gave a grand d dinner in 
* The story of ‘the Pshaw Pshaw sermon is 
here given from one of Lady Sidmouth’s | 
albums. The other stories I cannot find. | 
“ Dr. Hunt, Professor of Arabic, preach’d at | 
Christ Church: In the thirtieth Chapter of the | 
Book of Proverbs, and at the fifteenth Verse | 
it is thus written. The Horseleach hath two 
Daughters, crying, Give, Give. It is in the 
original Hebrew, Pshaw, Pshaw; it is in the | 
Targum of Jonathan, Pshee, Pshee; it is in | 
the Targum of Onkelos, Pshuh, Pshuh; 
in the Greek Septuagint, Dos, Dos; it is in the | 
Latin Vulgate, > Da.” { 


JANUARY 26, 1929. 


honor of my Father’s arrival had 
speeches to make & Compliments to return 
without end. A Gentleman with whom he 
dined told him the following Anecdote of 
an Auld Scotch minister. 


[a blank space follows]. 


I was much pleased with the Museum, 
the valuable bequest of the late famous 
Hunter who was a native of Glasgow. The 
Medal Collection is the finest in the King- 
dom, the British Museum offered 40,000 for 
it. The Botanic Garden I was delighted 
with. I had previously made acquaintance 
with its Professor at Buchanan, indeed all 
the learned body from Glasgow came there 
during our visit, & my Father gives them 
a dinner today. To my astonishment I 
found in the Botanic Garden the real plant 
which that impostor at Brighton sold me 
as the Cotton & Air one, from Pitcairns 
Island, which turns out merely a_ small 
part of it similar to the down of a thistle, 
& which verily comes from S. America. 
Dr. Hooker, the Professor, told me he re- 
ceived these Magnificent Plants from a 
Merchant at Liverpool, as a present to the 
Garden. They grow more like a_ huge 
Cucumber or Melon fruit with a_ noble 
crown on their heads of this cotton sub- 
stance. Do try & get me one: the name 
Cactus Melocactus or Turks Cap Thistle. 
Dr. Hooker says Humboldt mentions them 
in his 8. American accounts. What a Gull 
I have been! however, my comfort is that 
I have made a plentiful number more. | 

Miss Cleaver has written to announce the 
publication of her work, but as she would 
not send up her pictures or come herself 
last year when it was so much advised by 
Sir G. Beaumont & Lawrence &c. I cannot 
make the world light up in her cause again, 
. she must throw the saddle on some one 
else. 

I was interested in seeing the Crypt 
under the Old Church, which reminded 
one of Rob Roy, &c.: even the Salt Market 
& Gallowgate renew’d Auld Lang syne with 
Baillie Jarvie, &c. Dr. Hooker has given 
me a beautiful collection of dried Plants, 
Mosses, &c. from the highlands, & among 
them an Unique from the I. of Skye, & 
also an elegant bound edition of his voyage 
to Iceland. I cannot think why he should 
have been so civil & bountiful to me. 

G. E. P. A 


(To be concluded). 
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OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 


HIS Supplement, now in active prepara- 
tion, if it is to be a worthy addition to. 
the main work, must exhibit the evidence for 
the new words with the same completeness as | 
for the old. | 


To secure this, the reading public has 
already been appealed to through the 
medium of The Periodical, the organ of the | 
Clarendon Press, and lists of desiderata for 
A and B have been drawn up. 


But readers of ‘N. and Q.’ in especial 
have been conspicuous devotees of the Dic- 
tionary. I propose, therefore, to put before 
them lists like the following from time to 
time, in the confident hope that the Supple- 
ment will benefit by their researches. 


Evidence is needed for the words below | 
earlier than the dates attached thereto; | 
where no date is attached, quotations of any | 


Cadaver (figure Cal (ci)crete _ 1903 
of corpse on a Calculating machine 
| monument) Calculiform 
Caddy-spoon Calendarially 
| Caddy (verb: in Caliology 1872 
1908 | Call-box 1895 
Call-button 
Calloffice 1895 
Cadet (in Rus- — (Be 1997 
sian politics) 1906 Callb-cien 1921 
Cesar, to appeal ‘all 
use) 1903 1orse (in racing 
Cesaropapism 1890 Call off 
Café au lait 1899 1888 
Café chantant 1895 | Undertaking 
Café noir Call out (for 
Catieism 188g | military service) 1921 
Cager (ata mine) 1908! Call up (to the 
Cailcedra colours) 1918 
Cain, to raise Call up (on the 
Cairn (breed of telephone) 
dogs) 1924 | Calla 1894 
Cairene Callable 
Cakelet Callee_ 
Cake-walk 1895 | Callovian 


Quotations should be supplied on slips 


‘bearing the catchword in the top left-hand 


date will be acceptable. 


_corner—the handiest size of slip is 6 by 4 ins. 
1919 |'—and sent to me at the address given 
vig 59) below. 
1907 Caboclo 1874 | 
C.0.D. 190 Caboodle (in Bri- | Authors’ names should be shown by a 
| double underline, titles of books by a single 
vehicle) 1899 Cabre (verb) igig | 
) Cabriole legs Words printed in italics in the text ex- 
(s 1896 cerpted should be underlined once. 
Cache r nau- | 
1900 seous medicine) 1898 Where an edition other the first 
knot 1888 Cachou (for the -used (ed. 2), (ed. 3), as the case may be, 
Cabinet pudding breath) ‘ 1880 | should be added to the reference. 
Cable-car 1895 | Cacique (in Span- | 
Cable-carrier 1881 ish politics) 1903 Following is a specimen quotatidn slip :—- 
Passivity 


to have perceptions. . . 


ch. ii. § 2 p. 156. 


1885 J. Martineau Types of Ethical Theory vol. I. pt. 1. bk. 1. 


The liability of matter to be shaped, and the liability by the mind 


are pure passivities. 


Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 


C. T. Onrons. 
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GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S 
PRESENTATION OF THE LEGEND OF 
TROJANS IN BRITAIN. 


EOFFREY of Monmouth was consecrated 
Bishop of St. Asaph on Feb. 24, a.v. 
1152. He had already compiled his ‘ His- 
toria Brittonum’ and he had dedicated it 
to Robert, Earl of Gloucester, an illegitimate 
son of King Henry Beauclerc. Earl Robert 
was an accomplished scholar and he died in 
1147. Bishop Geoffrey died in 1154. 
The story of Brutus and of the descent of 
the Britons from the Trojans was accepted 


by Giraldus Cambrensis, and by nearly all | 
other medizval historians until the fifteenth — 


century. William of Neuburgh, who wrote 
in the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, was 
the first to object to it. Some of the earlier 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth was performed 
by request of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln 
from 1123 to 1147. This connexion with Lin- 
colnshire will be accentuated later on in this 
note. 

The Greek and Trojan legend is not, I be- 
lieve, wilfully fictitious throughout; and, as 
I shall show, Geoffrey, or the original com- 


piler, was actuated by the desire to explain | 


what had been handed down to him, but 
which he could not understand. The legend, 
of course, even if it previously existed, had 
no historical basis. But, nevertheless, it was 
well worth preserving and transmitting to 


later times. The great mass of scholars have | 


concurred in the conclusion that Geoffrey’s 
‘Historia Brittonum’ is a concoction of 
worthless inventions, and they refrain from 


according due consideration to it for that | 


very insufficient reason. 


Moreover, scholars like the Rev. Arthur | 
W. Wade-Evans,* who have devoted much | 


time and pains to the elucidation of many 
points connected with our fifth- and sixth- 
century insular history, are derided, and are 
asserted to be dependent upon a “‘ farrago,”’ 
or medley of contradictory statements, where 
Gildas and King Arthur are concerned. I 


now, however, hope to show that the legend 


respecting Brutus and the Greeks and Tro- 
jans, which Geoffrey has passed on to us, is 
worthy of scholarly attention and is by no 
means negligible. Geoffrey pronounced the 
syllable Brut- just as Welshmen do to-day— 
namely, brit, and he admitted the verbal 
equation of Brut(-us) with Britt(-ones). 
This gave him the inclination to expand and 


* V. ‘The Chronology of Arthur,’ in 
Y Cymmrodor, Vol. xxii., pp. 125-149 (1911). 


apply a legend, which, as I shall prove, is 
clearly concerned with the fourth- and fifth- 
century ‘‘Greeks’’ of Lincolnshire,* to a 
much earlier and quite imaginary invasion 
of Albion by supposititious Trojans under a 
prince named Brut. 

In Geoffrey’s Book I., chapter iii., we are 
told that Brutus, the grandson of an 
Ascanius who is said to have ruled a king- 
dom situated upon the Tiber in Italy, acci- 
dentally slew his own father, Sylvius, the son 
of Ascanius, and fled to Greece. ‘The king of 
the Greeks at the time is miscalled Pan- 
| drasus, and he had a brother named Anti- 
gonus. The latter had a friend called Anac- 
letus. The Trojans in Greece had been re- 
duced to slavery, and Brutus, in sympathy 
with them, and at the request of a prince 
/named Assaracus, assumed command of Tro- 
_jan_men. Assaracus was a Trojan on his 
mother’s side, and he and Brutus sent a 
‘letter to Pandrasus, king of the Greeks, 
| begging him to restore the Trojans to liberty. 
' Pandrasus raises an army to subject them 
anew; but Brutus protects them, routs the 
Greeks, and takes Antigonus, the brother of 
Pandrasus, prisoner, together with Anac- 
letus. Brutus then gains possession of the 
town of ‘‘Sparatinum,’’ near the river 
Akalon.’’ Pandrasus, also, is made cap- 
tive, and by the advice of Mempricius 
Brutus takes to wife a daughter of Pan- 
drasus named Ignoge. Brutus sails away 
with her to Leogecia, where he learns that 
/an island in the western ocean beyond 
Gallia is destined to be his future kingdom. 
The names of princes and commanders that 
follow are—Corineus, ruler of the Trojans 
on the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea; Gof- 
farius Pictus, king of Aquitania; Imbertus, 
an ambassador of Goffarius, and Subardus, 
‘one of his consuls; Turonus, a Trojan, 
_nephew of Brutus; and ‘‘ Goemagot’’ (Gor 

Magon), a ‘‘ giant’ in Britain. In this note 
only deal with the ‘‘ Greeks’’ and 
their princes and their city ‘‘ Sparatinum.” 
|The personal names, with the exception of 
Corineus, Turonus and Magon, are unques- 
tionably Germanic. I will now consider the 
personal names Mempricius, Antigonus and 
Pandrasus; and the place-name Sparatinum. 

Mempricius.—This name is unquestion- 
ably Alatmannic. The end-word pric- postu- 
lates O.E. Brig; ep. our common family- 
name Briggs. O.E. Brica in “ Bricandun ” 


* Many references to the ‘Greeks ” of Lin- 
colnshire will be found in my articles in 
*N. and Q.’ cited in the following notes. 
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(Birch, ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum,’ no. 1050; 
Kemble, ‘Codex Diplomaticus Sax- 
onici,’ no. 1223), may be a half-shifted pre- 
sentation of Brig, Alme. Prici. Cp. Chuni- 
bric, Cozpric, Cundpric, et al., in Dr. Paulus 
Piper’s Index to the ‘ Books of the Confrater-_ 
nities,’ of Upper Germany (1884). In 
P.’’ we get Priho, and also a half-. 
shifted Prigemot. Pricé was the name of 
an Anglo-Saxon moneyer in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. We also find 
Mammo and Memmingen in P. P.,’’ and 
it is quite possible that Memprici is the 
i-infected form of *Mamprici. ‘The stem 
Mam is a Gme. personal name which occurs 
in ‘‘ Mamecestre’’ (=O.E. Mammanceaster) 
now Manchester; and in ‘‘ Mameltune’”’ in 
the ‘ Lincolnshire Domesday Book.’ Mamil 
is a diminutive which should yield Memilo 
in Alamannic. Its occurence in Lincolnshire 
is significant. 

AnTIGONUS.—Antigonus, of course, really 
is a Greek name. So many as eighteen 
bearers of it are recorded in Dr. William 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology’ (1847). ‘The 
female name Antigone ‘also occurs six times. 
therein. ‘‘ Anacletus,’’ the name of a com- 
panion of Antigonus, is difficult to identify 
in our early history. A pope of this name— 
Anacletus [I—was contemporary with Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. ‘‘ Anencletus’’ occurs 
on a monument to Claudia Martina, the wife 
of ‘‘ Anencletus provinc[ialis]’’ (i.e., serf), 
which was found at Ludgate in 1806, and is 
now in the Guildhall Museum. ‘Jide 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ vol. 
vil. (1873), p. 23, no. 28. The Brythonic 
name- Anllawdd (a Gwledig) may have 
prompted the inclusion of Anacletus in the 
Trojan legend. , ‘‘ Antigonus ’’ was certainly | 
known in the Brittanias, and a Christian 
tombstone was found at Carlisle on which a 
Greek named Flavius Antigonus Papias is 
commemorated. Vide ‘Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum,’ vol. vii. 

The endings -on, -onus, -onius, -onia, are 
extremely frequent. Nearly thirty mascu-| 
line and feminine names are recorded in| 


Vol. vii. referred to; and the peculiarities | 
presented by these names are remarkable. | 
Cp. Concaonius, Nantonius, Tammonius, | 
Cosconius, Andonius, et. al. These are! 
merely Latinizations of barbaric personal | 
names. In Paulus Piper’s Index nearly 
ninety -on- forms are listed; ep. Alonius, 
Clingone, Gontionis, Druogon, et al. 

What it was that suggested the Greek 


Avtiyovos is quite clear. 


A western Ger- 
manic Andag, Anda, would become Antag, 
Anto, in Alamannic. Anto would suggest 
Antonius to the Brython and he would regu- 
larly turn Anton into Annhin, in accordance 
with Old Welsh phonetic law. Cp. the name 
** Annhun brenhin Groec.’’* Similarly he 
would turn Antag into Anneg-, Anneg-on.7 
In the note referred to below 1 examined the 
matter from the several points of genealogy, 
legend, history and topography. I gave good 
reasons for identifying Crococalana (other- 
wise un-identified) with Anécaster and IL 
will now repeat the last paragraph of my 
note: ‘‘ Cair GuorAnegon, then, is Ancaster, 
the city that the Saxon Andag, son of 
Gésag, the Annhun Du,+ King of the 
Greeks of Lincolnshire, possessed offici- 
ally in the third quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury and left his name to. These ‘‘ Greeks ”’ 
were, of course, the Creacas of ‘ Widsith.’|| 
The Alamannic status of Anécaster reappears 
in Layamon (c. A.p. 1205), who tells us that 
Childeric, the Caiser of the Alamanni, pos- 
sessed a castle ‘‘ in Lincolnes felde.’’§ 
Panprasus.—Greek names with the head- 
word Ilavé- are very alluring. We get 
IlavSapeos, Uavdapos, Udvdnpos, et al. 
The nearest to “‘ Pandrasus ’’ that I know is 
Iavdpooos ; but that is not a man’s name. 


_It is the name of a goddess who was wor- 


shipped at Athens and had a sanctuary 


_there near the temple of Athena Polias. 


Hence Geoffrey would appear to have 
fathered as great a linguistic mistake in 
connexion with Pando, King of _ the 
*“Greeks,’? as he did in connexion with 
Scrophi, the King of the ‘* Greeks,’’ who 


_were opposed to King Arthur.{ ‘‘ Pando”’ 


really is Insular ‘‘ Greek,’’ i.e. Alamannic. 
In unshifted western Germanic Pando postu- 
lates Bantha,** and that we actually find in 
the land-name ‘‘ Banthaib.’’++ In O.E. n fell 


* Cp. notes 6 and 12, infra. 

+ Cp. my note at 12 8, x. 443, on ‘ Guor- 
Anegon of Ancaster.’ 

t Cp. notes 6 and 12 infra. 

|| Cp. my note on ‘The ‘‘ Greeks” of the 
Rhine’ and ‘The Creacas of ‘ Widsith,’ at 


| 11 S. x. 341. 


§ Cp. 12 S$. vii. 227, ‘ Ancaster and Annhun 
Rex Grecorum,’ also ‘ Lindum Colonia and its 
Neighbours,’ 12 8. ix. 524. 

{ Cp. ‘Shrewsbury and Epistrophius Rex 
Grecorum,’ 12 S. vii. 44. 

** Cp. ‘The Name of Penda,’ 12 8S. vi. 246. 

t+ V. Paul the Deacon’s ‘ Historia Longobar- 
dorum,’ and also the ‘ Origo Gentis Langobar- 
dorum’; Scriptores Rerum Langobardicarum, 
ed. G. Waitz, 1878, pp. 3, 54 and 603. 
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out before th and the @ became lengthened | 
and then darkened to 0. ‘This regularly 
yields the personal name Booth which occurs 
in the Lincolnshire hamlet names of Boothby 
Pagnell and Boothby Graffo. It is note- 
worthy that both these hamlets are near the | 
Ermine Street which passes through Ancas- 
ter, and that they are respectively eight. 
miles and nine miles to the south and north 
of that ancient town. Moreover, Booth is | 
one of the rarest names in English topo- | 
graphy. Consequently the ‘‘ coincidence’’ 
retort should not be applied by those who are 
unwilling to accept what is new and hither- 
to undetected. 

SPARATINUM.—We will now turn to the. 
river name ‘‘ Acalon’’ and the “ Greek ”’ 
town called ‘‘Sparatinum.’’ ‘* Acalon,’’ 
doubt, misrepresents Acheron and presents 
the scribal error of | for 7. This is a very 
frequent one in early medizval manuscripts : 
cp. J. H. Hessels in ‘An Fighth-Century 
Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary’ preserved in 
the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge (1890), p. xxxi., whereon nine occur- 
rences of this error are listed. On his pages 
xxix. and xxxiv., Hessels also records r/l 
errors: sc. ‘“‘garilum’’ for galerum, and 
“morgit’’? for mulgit. With these scribal 
errors before us and also the positive error of 
Acalon’”’ for Acheron we are urged to 
sider the scribal possibility of r for 1 oceur- 
ring in “ Sparatinum.’’ This sets us upon 
the track of evidence that enables us to 
identify the suggested *Spalat- verbally 
with Alamannic spalt, O, E. spald. This stem 
occurs in ‘‘ Spaldingmoor ”’ in Yorkshire, in 
Speldhurst in Kent, and in “‘ Spalding ”’ 
in Lincolnshire. 

Spalding is in ‘“‘ Lincolnes felde’’ and the 
‘“* Alemainish men’’ were very strongly dis- 
tributed over Lindsey in the fifth century 
and the fourth. The occurrence of such 
Germanic dialectal variations as those pre- 
served by the Venerable Bede furnish con- 


clusive proof of this: e.g. ‘‘ Beardan eu” | 


and ‘‘ Peartan eu’’ (now Bardney and Part- 
ney) are clearly Old English adjustments 


and adoptions of Barda and its Alamannic | 


shifted form Parta. Similarly Crococalana, 


as I have already pointed out,* presents the 


Alamannic personal name Crouco, in Latin 
form, plus Alme. ca + lana = O.E. ge-lin. 
This yielded place to Cair Guorannegon in 
the ‘ Nomina Ciuitatum Britanniae.’ The 
meaning of GuorAnnegon of the ‘ Historia. 
Brittonum’ (capp. 37 and 664, vi.) is just. 


* Cp. 12 S. vii. 277. 
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the Praeses (Guor) Andag, the great-grand- 
son of Woden, according to the royal pedi- 
gree of the East Saxons. The Alamannic 
form of the name of Andag’s father Gésag 
is (>‘‘Gaus-’ >“ Gausi” 
<*Géas <‘‘Gés’’), and that we get in 
Causenna, the Keisby of to-day. The Ala- 
mannic Crouco, O.E. Créaca, continued in 
England as Croci, Crégo, and Crick. King 
Alfred the Great and Abbot John the Old 
Saxon wrongly supposed that  Créac- 


‘was the same as Gréc, and_ they 


rendered the  half-line ‘‘ Casere  weold 
Créacum,’’ in ‘ Widsith,’ as ‘‘ Cesar ruled 


_the Greeks.’”? But Casere is an O.E. adapta- 


tion of Cansarius: Cansére, who ruled the 
Créacas. 

The conclusions that we have arrived at 
are that in Lincolnshire in the third quarter 
of the fourth century there were two Ger- 


| manic tribes which were under the control of 


princes who were great-grandsons of Woden 
and who were forebears of the Kings of 
Essex. These princes were named Banda 
and Anda and they were sons of Gaus-, 
Géas. The three princes were called Pando, 
Anto and Causi by the Alamans they con- 
trolled under Roman authority. Of these 
Causi left his name to Keisby; Banda left 
his name to the Boothbys, near Ancaster; 
and Anda gave his to Anécaster when the 
city of Crocus, or Crococalana, fell under 
his authority. This Andeg is the Antigonus 
of Bishop Geoffrey ; the GuorAnnegon of the 
‘Historia Brittonum’; and the ‘‘ Annhun 
Niger vex Grecorum’’ of the ‘De Situ 
Brecheniauc,’ and other Old Welsh _histori- 
cal documents.* 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


‘DICKWICK’ IN THE CIRCUS.—Dic- 
kensians may like to know that there 
was a circus version of ‘ Pickwick.’ It was 
adapted by Mr. Alfred Cooke (1821-54) and 
was presented for the first time in Hull on 
Oct. 19, 1840, with Cooke as Old Weller, 
Sam Weller, the Fat Boy and Pickwick, with 
music by the orchestra conductor, Mr. 
Sprake. There is a programme of the show 
among a set of circus bills at the British 
Museum. It may have been done before it 
was put on at Hull. 
J. M. Burtoca. 
* The du and 
gentiles nigri”’ =the anes. 
a out by the Rev. Arthur W. Wade- 
Evans in ‘The Chronology of Arthur, } 
Cymmrodor, xxii. (1910). 
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Readers’ Queries. 
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Harvey (discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood), only son of his brother Thomas, and 
probably the Mr. Harvey who entertained 


puzZ2LE EPITAPH IN LATIN.—The| Charles II at Antwerp in 1658, and lent him 
following epitaph is or was known, 1 £500. De Marchin was invested with the 


believe, at ‘l'rumpington, near Cambridge :— Garter at his’ house. 


Dimidium Pauli totum per ultima portas 
Me fecit hic stare; ratio mihi sit tibi quare. 


The lines do not scan properly, and I do) 


not know that I have got the second right. 
The first yields the first half of ‘‘ Pauli,’’ 
“per,” and the end of portas,’”’ i.e. 
‘“ Paupertas,’’ poverty. It is easy to go on 
translating ‘‘ Poverty made me stand here,”’ 
but the rest beats me, unless it means, ‘‘ Let 
my account in the first line give you a rea- 
son.”’ The word ‘‘ratio”’ in Latin can 
mean all sorts of things. Will someone with 
better information or brighter wits tell me 
what is meant? 
SEXAGEN. 


EATS’S ‘ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE.’ 
—Will someone explain to an ignoramus 
the syntax and meaning of three lines in the 
first stanza of Keats’s Nightingale ode. 
"Tis not through envy’ of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness 
That thou, etc. ... singest, etc. 

One would have expected ‘‘ That I,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ That thou,’’ as giving a reason for 
the poet’s heartache. How do these three 
lines fit in and connect with the first four? 
I should like to get the sense of the lines as 
clearly as I appreciate their beauty. 

E. M. B. 


ARTAN, KILT AND BAG-PIPES.—(1) 
It is, I believe, not uncommon for the 
Highland dress to be worn by retainers of 
chiefs, even although they themselves are not 
—. How far is this practice ortho- 
Ox 
Also I believe that persons holding “‘ legiti- 
mist’? views have been known to wear the 
Royal Stewart, a Hunting Stewart tartan, 
in the form of neck-ties, etc. Is this not an 
abuse of the practice mentioned above ? 


W. P. HerrincHam. 
BILLINGSGATE PUBLIC LAMP.— 
Timbs (‘ Curiosities of London,’ (1868), 
| 373) states that a public lamp has been main- 
| tained in a part of Billingsgate for over 
| 


| 


200 years, from a sum of £4 a year be- 
queathed by a citizen who fell at this spot 
and broke his leg, the money being after- 
| wards paid to a gas company. Where ex- 
| actly is this lamp, and what are the details 
of the bequest ? 

| J. ARDAGH, 


[JENRY ELSING, CLERK OF THE PAR- 
| LIAMENTS. — According to Calend, 
State Papers Domestic Series he was given 
| the grant for his life on Sept. 1, 1615. He 
_does not appear in the Calendars after 1648. 
_ Can any of your readers give me any de- 
_ tails of his life, other than those given in the 
D.N.B.’? 


F. Cock. 


Giz WILLIAM PYNSENT.—The great 
| Earl of Chatham received two fortunes 
from two strangers, firstly £10,000 in 1744, 
from Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and 
about twenty years later, an estate of £35,000 
a year, from an eccentric Somersetshire 
baronet, Sir William Pynsent, who sat in 
Parliament in the reign of Queen Anne. It 
is true that a cousin of the testator, the Rev. 
Sir Robert Pynsent, disputed the will, but 
without success. 

I should be glad of any information about 
Sir William Pynsent beyond what may be 
found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Frepx. C. Waitt. 


(OLDEN COWRY.—In what museums in 
this country are preserved specimens of 
this rare and extinct shell and what was the 
last date that a specimen was procured off 


(2) I shall be grateful for a bibliography | New Zealand, its original habitat ? 


of the Irish kilt and the Irish bag-pipes. 

(3) Have either the kilt or the bag-pipes 
at any time found favour with the Manx? 
If so, were they of the Scottish or Irish 
variety ? 

SASSENACH. 


OHN HARVEY OF ANTWERP.—Can 
~ any reader supply information concern- 
ing the above, who was nephew of Dr. Wm. 


Harcourt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 


“DEINE FORTE ET DURE.’’—In Lord 

Birkenhead’s recent book ‘ More 
Famous Trials’ an account is given of the 
trial of Major Strangeways, who, on his 


refusal to plead to the charge of murder, 
was sentenced to the infliction of the peine 
forte et dure, under which he died. 
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men any reader kindly inform me if there | 
is any other instance recorded of an accused | 
person actually dying under the ordeal, and 
the latest date on which the sentence was_ 
partially or completely carried out? 
H. J. AYLIFFE. 
28, Arundel Street, Brighton. 


E CARCASSONNETT AND LYSONS | 

FAMILIES.—I should be grateful for. 

an heraldic description of the arms and crest 

of the De Carcassonnett family impaling 

Lysons on the monument in St. Mary’s— 
Church, Huntingdon. 


Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth De Carcas- 
sonnett, widow of John Francis De Carcas- | 
sonnett, Esqre., formerly the wife of the Hon- | 
ourable Remigius Birmingham, Esqre., second 
son to Francis Lord Athunry in the Kingdom | 
of Ireland, she was daughter of Mr. William 
Lysons, late of Bristol, and Anne his wife, | 
which Anne afterwards married Sir Edmund 
Gardner, Knt., and near this place lye In- 
terred the Bodies of Sir Edmund Gardner, | 
Knt., and Dame Anne his wife, and of Thomas | 
Lysons, Esqre., uncle to the said Elizabeth De | 
Carcassonnett who ordered this monument to 
be raised in memory of herself and her family, 
she died aged eighty-five on the third Day of | 
June, 1749. 


Lronarp C. PRIcE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell, 


NN CODDINGTON (1596).—I am 
sirous of tracing the record of Ann Cod- 
dington, baptized in Grantham, Dec. 5, 1596. ° 
She was the eldest daughter of Edward and 
Ann (Griffith) Coddington, and grand-daugh- 
ter of William Coddington, Mayor of Gran- 
tham, who died in 1609. I wish to know 
whether or not she married, and, if she did, | 
to learn the name of her husband. I shall | 
greatly appreciate any help in this matter. 


AMES VANZANDT, LIEUT. BENGAL 
INFANTRY.—He was born in America. 

in 1755. After resigning the service as a, 
Lieut. in December, 1792, he joined the firm | 
of Dring and Co., auctioneers in Calcutta. | 
He served the office of Sheriff of Calcutta, | 
1798. He appears to have left India, c. | 
1800. Is anything known of his parentage. 
and date of death? | 
V. H. | 


RISTIAN NAME ALETH.—What is) 
the origin of this medieval woman’s 
name, and to what language does it belong? | 


Its Latinized form would seem to be Alaysa 
It is, by metathesis, from the | 


or Aalaysa. 
Athel, Adel names—and thus connected with 


about her parents and early life. 


| instead of her own ? 
other example of this—which approximates 


| ing lines: 


Alice (am I right in hie Alice to be con- 
tracted from Adeliza or the like?), or does it 
come from some non-Teutonic language ? 


C. KE. H. 


ELEN MARIA WILLIAMS.—I should 
be extremely obliged for any details 
I have 

the references in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
L. D. W. 


DE GONCOURT DICTUM.—I have seen 
an English paraphrase of a dictum of 


one of the de Goncourts to the efiect that: 


‘A poet is a gentleman who puts a ladder to 
a star and ascends it playing a_ fiddle.” 
Which de Goncourt said (or wrote) it, when 
and in what words? This information will 
be much appreciated. 
Atrrep E, Hamitt. 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 
‘EMPRESS FREDERICK.’’—Why 
was our English princess when she be- 
came Kmpress known by her husband’s name 
I do not recall any 


the imperial style to that of courtesy titles 


in England. 


H. F. 


‘HE PENELOPE BOOTHBY MEMOR- 
IAL.—Can any one tell me if any early 


illustrations of this are to be found: pre- 


ferably drawings and engravings rather than 

early photographs. Readers will know 

that it is a work of Banks—a monument to 

a child—in Ashbourne Church, ae 
. A. 


YHILD’S POEM WAN'TED,—As a child I was 
made familiar with some verses, the first 


of which ran :— 


As Pussy stepped out of the house 
To take [or taste] the nice fresh air, 
A Be -looking dog came by: 
, Pussy, are you there? ” 


Can any of your readers supply the remain- 
P. Monvrort. 


UTHOR WANTED.—The following lines 
4\ are quoted in Naty Thorne’s ‘When It Was 
Dark.’ [ am under the impression that they 
are by Matthew Arnold, but I have been un- 


| able to trace them. 


. Far hence He lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on His grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 
G. KennetH STRUGNELL. 


[Stanza 44 of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Obermann 
once more.’ ]. 


JAN 
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Replies. 


WOAD. 
(clvi. 28). 


THE following references to woad, though 
not precisely answering his queries, may 
be of some interest to Dr. JamiEson Hurry. 

The English translation of Dodoens’ | 
Herbal, 1578, describes two sorts of woad, | 
the Garden, and the Wild woad. “Garden | 
Woad is sowen in divers places of Flanders, | 
and Almaigne, in fertill and good grounds. | 
The wilde groweth of his owne kinde in un- 
tilled places.”” The garden variety is called 
Isatis Sativa, and the wild, [satis Sylvestris. | 
In the Commentaries of Matthiolus, on | 
Dioscorides (Venice, 1570), a former French | 
owner of my copy has written the French 
names by the woodcuts of the plants, etc. | 
He calls Isatis domestica, ‘‘Guesde ou | 
pastel,’ and the wild kind, ‘‘ Vouede.’’ 

In the Assizes of the City of London, | 
1276-8, there is this ordinance: ‘‘ No merch- 
ant who brings woad to London shall mea- | 
sure it, but only he who is sworn for the pur- | 
pose.’’ (Letter Book A., p. 219). 

In 1303, a list is given of persons “ sworn | 

to faithfully measure woad, as well for | 
buyers as for sellers, etc. And before the 
woad merchants of Candelwykstrete, and 
before Gilbert de Veer, John Fowace, and | 
James Dek, merchants of woad from parts be- 
yond the sea... Wybert de Abbevile was 
sworn a broker of woad to testify justice and 
truth and nothing else,’’ ete. Dr. Sharpe 
says, in a note, that ‘‘ the restrictions origin- 
ally imposed upon the woad merchants (as 
upon all foreign trades) would not allow 
them a settlement in the City, nor permit, 
them to store their woad, which they had to 
sell . . . on the wharf where it was landed. 
In 1237, however, the merchants of Amiens, 
Corby, and Nesle were allowed . . . greater 
freedom,”’ ete. (Letter Book (., p. 135). 
_In 1856, ‘‘it was ordained . . . that mer- 
chants of the Hanse of Almaine ought to give 
by way of custom for every tun of woad 3 
pence and no more.’’? (Letter Book G). 

In 1433, the wardens and good men of the 
Mistery of Dyers, came to complain “‘of 
‘wolde’ that was imported being forestalled 
and engrossed by certain men of the Mistery 
to their own profit... and prayed... 
that no one of the Mistery should be allowed 
to buy woad (waldam), except the Wardens, 
under penalty of 100s-”’ 


| or wager), 


It is interesting to note that the Hanse 
Merchants, at the Steelyard, were concerned 
in the woad trade, for the earlier Hall of the 
Dyers’ Company stood close by. As the 
members of this company were the chief users 
of woad, they doubtless purchased it direct 
on the wharf. The German merchants ap- 
pear to have traded with London in_ the 
reigns of Ethelred and Canute, and perhaps 
earlier. The above notes suggest that the 
‘‘ garden ’’ woad, imported from the Contin- 
ent, was found to be superior to the wild 
sort. Dr, Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary ’ 
gives, under wad (which also means a pledge 
‘* Fifty half pokis of wad.” 
Aberd. ‘‘ Pokis’’ presumably meant 
bags or sacks (in which sense it survives in 
pox,’’ ‘‘ small-pox,’’ etc., as the plural of 
pock, and in the proverb, ‘“‘To buy a pig in 
a poke.’’) 

K. Rogers. 

In several East Yorkshire and Lincoln- 


shire farmers’ account-books (eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century), account-books in 


/my possession, there are references to woad 


being grown. (Incidentally, I have often 
wondered how a famous early thoroughbred 
mare, ‘‘ Molly of the Wad,” got her name. 
Now it is clear from the rhyme quoted by 
Dr. J. B. Hurry). Richard Fox, farmer, 
Manton, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, and Brigg 
(just over the Yorkshire border of Lincoln- 
shire), has the following entries in his 
account-book :— 
1815 July 13: Began to hull wold [woad]. 
July 30: Lewis Hibaldston for wold pulling 
2/4. Wife and boy, 8 days 8/. 
1816 July 13: Mr. Morris, Doncaster, 932 stone 
wold 2/. £93 4s. 

There was at one time a woad factory at 
Algarkirk (Lincs.) and, writing to me some 
years ago, Mr. Edward B. Kendall, York, 
said: ‘‘ Woad used to be cultivated around 
Boston [Lincs.]. I used to see it in 1860 
and onwards. It was a special industry, and 
the cottages of the families engaged in it were 
called ‘Wad houses.’ ... As I remember 
the plant it used to be ‘dibbed’ in very 
much as are cabbages.’’ Further reference to 
Woad will be found in ‘The Rural Cyclo- 
pedia’ and in ‘ Yorkshire in Olden Days,’ 
p. 99 

J. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees, 


FOLEK-LORE OF SILVER (clv. 423, 464; 


clvi. 30).—The silver bullet figures in 
Scott’s ‘ Old Mortality,’ in chapt. xvi., dur- 
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ing the fight at Drumclog between Claver- | 
house and the Covenanters, 
Many a whig that day loaded his musket | 
with a dollar cut into slugs, in order that a_ 
silver bullet (such was their belief) might | 
bring down the persecutor of the holy kirk, | 
on whom lead had no power. | 
Scott’s note to this passage mentions ‘‘ the 
belief of the Covenanters that their principal | 
enemies, and Claverhouse in particular, had | 
obtained from the Devil a charm which ren- | 
dered them proof against leaden bullets.’ | 
He quotes ‘God’s Judgment on Persecutors’ | 
by Howie of Lochgoin, who adds to history | 
this detail of the death of Claverhouse at 
the battle of Killiecrankie :— | 
It has been said for certain, that his own 
waiting-servant, taking a resolution to rid the | 
world of this truculent bloody monster, and | 
knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with 
a silver bullet he had before taken off his own 

coat for that purpose. 
V. R. | 


That a wizard or witch can be killed only | 
by a silver bullet was held not only all over | 
England, but also in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Guernsey. But it was only when having 
assumed animal form that the witch was | 
impregnable to all bullets except silver ones. | 

“ Boy,” Prince Rupert’s large white 
poodle dog (which was believed by the Round- | 
heads to be the Prince’s familiar spirit), was 
thus killed at Marston Moor by ‘“‘a valiant | 
souldier who had skill in necromancy.” — 

Scott refers in ‘ Old Mortality’ to shooting 
of witches with silver bullets. In the Guern- 
sey story of ‘The Transformed Wizard’ a 
farmer shoots a black dog, the shape taken by 
the wizard who had bewitched his cows, with 
a silver bullet in the leg. Next day the) 
wizard appeared with his arm in a sling. 
There are a great number of stories of the | 
shooting with silver of witches in hare form, | 
and the wounding or slaying taking effect 
when human form was resumed. 

A were-wolf who has become “ frozen ’’— 
that is invulnerable by ordinary weapons—can 
be shot with balls made of inherited silver, 
but of such only. ; 

The belief in the power of silver against 
antagonistic influences is far more extensive 
than indicated above and extends, e.g. to 
China where silver amulets protect from evil 
spirits. The Magharby of the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula believe that a silver bullet is potent 
against a protective amulet of any kind or 
description whatever. 

ALEXANDER PULLING, C.B. 

Whitestone House, nr. Exeter. 
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For the silver bullet tradition see R. L, 
Stevenson (‘Catriona’), chap. xv., the tale 
of Tod Lapraik. grandsire gied 
Sandie a siller tester to pit in his gun wi’ the 
leid draps, bein’ mair deidly again bogles. 
. . . When the corp was examined, the leid 
draps hadnae played buff upon the warlock’s 

ody; sorrow a leid drap was to be fund; 
but there was grandfaither’s siller tester in 
the puddock’s heart of him.’’ 


J: A. HUGO, F.R.S. (clv. 298, 339, 357, 

593, 426).—A friend who knows Bodley 
well has looked for help in the identification 
of the Dr. Hugo whom Woodward recom- 
mended to Hearne. He is not in the Regis- 
ter of those admitted to read in the Bodleian, 
so, if he read there it must have been as 
Hearne’s friend. Nor do the letters from 
Woodward to Hearne, in Rawlinson’s collec- 
tions, excerpted by Doble in the Oxford His- 
torical Society’s edition of Hearne, when 
examined afresh, give any specific informa- 
tion about Dr. Hugo. He is (Rawlinson, 
xii., 104) ‘“‘a gentleman of great learning 
and merit and is master of many qualities 
that are very excellent and uncommon ”’ (24 
May, 1711); and (Rawlinson, xii., 105) 
“Both I and Dr. Hugo are sensible of your 
generosity to him, and he will be, ere long 
ina fair way of makeing suitable acknow- 
ledgments to you’”’ (4 July, 1711): but these 
= do not help to his identifica- 
ion. 

On the other hand Augustus Johannes de 
Hugo published a botanical work abroad in 
1711. There is no copy in the Bodleian, but 
there is one in the British Museum. Tf Mr. 
F. H. M. Hueo could get a friend in London 
to look up this book, a reference in the pre- 
face or elsewhere to Woodward or Hearne 
would settle the question of identity. 


Joun R. Macratu. 


[HE HUGOS NO HUGUENOTS (elvi. 4, 

25, 44).—It is unusual to meet a claim 
of this character. Mr. Huco has not carried 
his searches to a sufficient extent, or he 
would find that a number of the earlier re- 
fugees after St. Bartholomew remained in 
England. Others, who did return, came back 
after Henry IV’s death, when persecution for 
faith commenced again, and although the 
Huguenot immigration was greatest in 1572 
and 1685, those do not fix the date of any 
particular family’s coming to this country. 
I find a Daniel Hugo and his wife Marie 
Segry having a son baptized, 4 April, 1630; 
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a Jean Hugo as godfather in 1613 and 1631; 
a Pasque Hugo and his wife Catherine hav- 
ing a daughter baptized 17 May, 1638, and the 
wife of Pierre Hugo as godmother in 1647, 
all at Threadneedle Street. Also at the same 
church in 1730 a Robert Hugo and Jane his 
wife make their ‘‘ témoinage.”’ 

At Canterbury a Marie Hugo stands as 
godmother in 1707; and a Robert Hugo, god- 
father four times between 1707 and 1718. 
A Mary Hugo appears in the List of Aliens 
as of St. Katherine Coleman from 1598-1604 ; 
and on the Dublin Rolls, 1699, May 16, Jean 
Hugo signs as qualifying for naturalization. 

I have adhered to the actual spelling, but 


Nantes, and I have seen it stated somewhere 
that a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Berlin are of Huguenot descent. The name 
is apparently not very common in France, 
for although I have travelled extensively in 
| that country I do not recollect ever having 
| met with it, but this may perhaps have been 
because I did not take particular notice of it. 
The Hugos in Sweden may be descendants 
of a family who accompanied the French 
Ambassador Marshal Bernadotte to that 
country, of which he was subsequently elected 
King—that of course this is simply a specu- 
| lation on my part. 
Harcourt-Batu. 


in practice I find that a name like Hugon. 
or Hugot, especially the latter, are variants | 


made by the scribe at the period. The few | NPUNCTUATED SENTENCES  (clvi. 
entries quoted from the Huguenot Church | 


29).—The following line is inscribed over 
Registers, however, seem to shew that one. the front door of this house. I know not its 

section of the Hugo family was Huguenot. 0'8!- 
W. H. Mancutiz. PORTA PATENS ESTO NULLI CLAUDARIS HONESTO. 


Your correspondent is quite correct in his 
assumption that the English and Irish Hugos_ Max 
are not of Huguenot extraction, although | 
they are almost ‘certainly of French origin. | 
The earliest Hugos in England to my know- | Morro ON ARMOUR (clvi. 29).—In reply 
ledge were three Frenchmen whose names to an earlier query about the motto 
occur in the Anglo Saxon Chronicle, Vol ii. Futura praeteritis, 1 wrote, at 10S. xii.. 295, 
(Chronology), namely :— : | that it could be traced back to Isocrates, 
1003, ‘‘ Hugo of Watteville, a French- ‘ Panegyricus,’ 70, 141, Ei dei ra péAdovra 
man, causes the taking of Exeter.” yeyevnpévos TexpaipecOa, and that Gio- 
aD. 1028, ‘‘ Hugo Grand Master of the yanni Maria Cattaneo in his Latin trans- 
Templars visits England.” ; | lation (Rome, 1509, sign. d. iii. recto, lines 
ap. 1088, “‘ Hugo of Grentmesnil rebels 5, 6) renders it ‘‘ Quod si futura praeteritis 
omesday Baron is also na | 34, Isocrates le max Ww 
e Tamily probably became domiciled 1n| ample for the future; and there is a similar 
enry I or of his grandson, King Henry Il, notes on ‘Ad Demonicum’ and ‘ Panegy- 
perhaps in both, at the times when s0  ricus’ refers also to a more elaborate poe 
came over here. n the Fipe fouls of by Stobaeus, ‘ Florilegium,’ i., 45, and 
1155-8 and 1189-1190 there are quite a num- quotes passages of the me nature from other 


Plymouth. 


| 


ber of persons of this name (spelt Hug in the 
text), including a Comes Hugo who possessed 
lands in Norfolk and a Hugo from Bayeux 
(a Norman). The surname Hug which oc- 
curs in Devonshire is probably a corruption 
of Hugo. 

The fact that so many of this name are to 
be found in Germany at the present day does 
not prove that they are of Teutonic descent 
in the male lineage; they may in fact be of 
French origin, as an immense number of 
Huguenots took refuge in Prussia in particu- 
lar after the revocation of the Edict of 


Greek writers, remarking that the sentiment 
is too common-place to belong to one man 
more than another. Isocrates was not the 
first writer to express the thought. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


(HRISTIAN NAME: CLEMENCY 

424: clvi. 31).—It should not be for- 
gotten that Dickens gave the name Clemency 
Newcome to a character in ‘The Battle of 
Life,’ the action of which takes place about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, though 
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there is not much ‘‘ chronological”’ colour in | 
the story. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


F. WALLETT, THE QUEEN’S 
JESTER (clvi. 28).—William Frederick 
Wallett was born at Hull on Oct. 12, 1808, 
the eldest of the twenty children of John 
Wallett (1788-1869). He first appeared on 
the stage at the Theatre Royal, Hull, and 
after playing the clown in a pantomime at 
Sheffield, became clown in Thomas Cooke’s 
circus, which position he held for several 
years. He appeared with Van Amburgh’s 
circus at Windsor before the Queen and 
Prince Consort in 1844, and from that time 
always called himself the Queen’s Jester. 
After playing in theatres in America and 
England, he died at the Cottage, Beeston, 
near Nottingham, on March 13, 1892, at the 
age of eighty-three. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


HE RED BARN MURDER (clvi. 29).— 
The book can be seen in the Atheneum 
at Bury St. Edmunds. A similar book is in 
the library of the Bristol Hospital. 
A.W. 


Wm. Corder, 1804-1828, murderer, hanged | 
11 Aug., 1828, at Bury St. Edmunds. Cor- | 
der’s skeleton is still preserved in the, 
Suffolk General Hospital at Bury St. Ed-| 
munds, and in the Atheneum of the same | 
town is a history of the murder and trial by | 
J. Curtis (Kelly), 1878, bound in Corder’s | 
skin, which was tanned for the purpose by | 
George Creed, surgeon to the hospital. 

The book contains a history of the crime, | 
and is bound in a large piece of skin taken | 
from Corder’s back. Ref.: Gentleman’s | 
Magazine, August, 1828; The Times, Aug. | 
8, 9, 10 and 12, 1828. 

G. GRAINGER WILKINSON. 

Eversley,’’ Dudley. 


Somewhere between 1879 and 1882 I was 
the guest of an old College friend (Dr. Hin- 
nell) at Bury St. Edmunds and was taken to 
see the Museum at the Bury Atheneum. 
The then Curator showed me a small book | 
bound in dark skin and told me the binding | 
was made from the skin of William Corder. 

I have several times visited Bury since, but 
the later Curators have explained that in | 
their time no such book has been seen, nor | 
had they ever heard of it. Why it has been | 
‘lost’? does not appear. 


T. Cann HueHes, F.s.a. 
| 


Lancaster. 


_ London in 1856. 
setting belongs to the old sixteenth century 


Both Camden Pelham’s ‘Chronicles of 
Crime’ (1840) and The New Wonderful 
Magazine (1849) give, in identical words, the 
following particulars :— 

A piece of the skin of the wretched male- 
factor, which had been tanned, was exhibited 
for a long time afterwards at the shop of a 
leatherseller in Oxford-street. 

The further history of it is not given. 
Possibly the binding of the book is a legend, 
founded on the above facts. 

V. B. 

Steyning, Sussex. 


A letter appeared in The Times of Aug. 
20, 1928, from a correspondent who stated he 
visited Bury St. Edmunds in 1860. He men- 
tions that Corder’s skeleton was shown in a 
cupboard at the infirmary, and a book of the 
trial, etc., bound with the skin of the 
criminal by an old man then living, procured 
after the usual dissection, was to be seen. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 


T. WENCESLAS IN ENGLAND (elvi. 

28).—The well-known .Christmas carol 
‘Good King Wenceslas’ is taken from the 
story of the Bohemian Prince and Saint, 
who was born c. 904 and murdered on 
Sept. 28, 936. A long account of St. 
Wenceslas is given in S. Baring-Gould’s 
“Lives of the Saints,’ vol. x. (1898). Sept. 
28, and the following extract from that ac- 
count is the basis of the carol. 

... The holy duke was wont to conceal his 
good deeds... by performing them at night. 
Accompanied by one servant he would go out 
into the fields and vineyards and cut wheat and 
grapes, therewith to make the wafers and wine 
for the Holy Sacrifice, or he would go thus to 
carry relief to the sick and needy. The story 
is well known of his having carried thus one 
winter night a faggot of sticks to a poor old 
man who was suffering from cold. The page 
complained of the bitterness of the east wind 
and the depth of the snow. 


In 1853, John Mason Neale wrote the carol 
based on the above story, setting it to a 
tune. It was contained’ in 
Carols for Christmas Tide: Set to ancient 
melodies by T. Helmore; the words by 
J. M. N.”’? (John Mason Neale) published in 
The tune in its proper 


Svring Carol ‘‘Tempus adest floridum.” 
This was from the ‘ Piae Cantiones,’ which 
were published in 1582 for the use of the 
Lutheran communion in Sweden. 

‘The Oxford Book of Carols,’ by Percy 
Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams and Martin 
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Shaw, published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1928, gives the tune and words of | 
“Good King Wenceslas,’’ and the tune, with 
a free translation of the words, of the Spring! 
Carol ‘‘ Tempus adest floridum.’’ 
H. M. Casumore, 
Birmingham. City Librarian. | 
May I refer Herr Baster to my article 
10 S. vii., 426, also to a reply by H. K. 10S. | 
vili., 33, and to my translation of V. 
Stastny’s poem, ibid. p. 175. 
Artists usually depict Prince (not king) 
Vaclav (German Wenzel, Latinised Wences-. 
las) as a hoary regal sage, but this he never 
was. According to the latest researches he. 
was born about 906 and was murdered by his. 
heathen brother, Boleslav the Cruel, in 929. 
Count Liitzow and other historians give 
Vaclav’s years as 899-936. The statue on the. 
Wenceslas Square at Prague displavs a hand- 
some equestrian crusader. Millenary cele- 
brations are being arranged at Prague. 
Francis P. Marcwant, 


Streatham. 


The words and music of this well- 
known Christmas carol may be found in 
‘Christmas Carols New and Old.’ 

The words of the carols were edited by the 
Rev. H. R. Bramley and the music by Sir 
John Stainer, and, as a collection, have been 
continuously popular for over fifty years, 
but ‘Good King Wenceslas’ is a very old 
one indeed. 

I think this, and others, may be purchased 
separately. 

KE. E. Newton. 


THER ‘‘ NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ (clv. 
442; clvi. 16).—I omitted to include in 
my list at the last reference :— 
Tae Essex Nortesook | AND SurrotkK GLEANER. |! 
“A Snapper-up of Unconsidered Trifles. | Lon-| 
don: E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, 
E.C. Colchester: Benham & Co., 24 High 
Street. 
(No date of publication.) 
At the back of the title-page is a notice :— 
The following pages are chiefly reprinted | 
from the columns of the Essex Standard, where. 
most of the articles appeared as “ Essex Notes. 
and Queries ” during the twelve months from. 
October, 1884, to October, 1885. They are con- 
sequently placed before the public without) 
any very special plan as to order or con-| 
secutiveness; but with the aid of the full 
index which has been added to the volume, it 
is hoped that this local collection of 
“Curiosities of Literature” will form an, 
interesting as well as a valuable little work. 
It is of quarto size, two closely printed 
columns to the page, with a few illustrations, 
144 pp., and title and index, 4 pp., bound in 


green cloth, silver lettering on front cover. 
On the last page is the following :— 
Notice! 

This Number completing the first Volume of 
the Essex Noresoox, its issue will be discon- 
tinued for the present. . 

This publication appears in The Times 
‘Handlist’ as running from November, 
1884, to November, 1885. I ought to have 
said, at the last reference, that St. Pancras 
Notes and Queries does not appear in the 
‘ Handlist,’ which seems to prove its rarity. 

K. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

\ENNIS COURT IN GREAT WIND- 

MILL STREET (clv. 460; clvi. 34).—I 
do not know whether it will help your corre- 
spondent at all, but my Pigot’s ‘London 
Dictionary for 1828,’ has the following: 
‘‘ Shooting Gallery, at the Tennis Court, 8, 
Great Windmill Street, einen” 
HATRBRUSHES (clv. 460; clvi. 32).—Mr. 

George Cuthbertson, Town Clerk of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (1750-1756), died 21 Jan., 
1756, and left a widow Hannah, daughter of 
Leonard Bower, of Scorton, Yorks, one son 
George and two daughters Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Mrs. Cuthbertson when she died, 
July, 1796, left a couple of note-books which 
contained various items of household ex- 
penses. One of these began in 1761 and con- 
tains the following entry :— 
1768—June 8—Set forward to London with 

Cuthbertson. 
[Cash with me £52]. 

Expences in travelling to Scorton 2 8 0 

June 22—Expences to London [with 


Care. OF MV 1 5 
2 combs and a brush for Bess ...... 0 2 


one 


June 25—Tea Is a shave Box and 
Although not precisely stated, the brush 

first mentioned in connection with the combs 

must have been a hair-brush. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
COTCH SONG WANTED (elv. 207, 249, 
376, 413, 466).—‘‘ What are you going 
to play,’’ asked Lady Betty. ‘‘ Tibbie 
owler,’? answered Miss Pratt. ‘‘ Miss St. 

Clair, my dear, did you ever hear Tibbie 

Fowler?’’ and, in her cracked voice, she 

struck up that celebrated ditty.’”’—This is 

from Miss Ferrier’s ‘ The Inheritance.’ Miss 

Pratt meant to warn Miss St. Clair, a re- 

puted heiress, against a mercenary marriage. 

A. Francis STevart. 
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The Library. 


Report on the Manuscripts of the late Reginald 

awdon Hastings, Esq., of the Manor House, 

Ashby de la Zouche. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
10s. 6d. net). 


HIS collection of documents is large and 
various. he Report on it will probably 
be completed in tour volumes arranged in four- 
teen sections, of which the first four compose 
this, the first, volume. The bulk of it consists 
of Ancient Deeds, with which it begins. Over 
thirteen hundred documents are here described, 
of which a few have been given in full; seven 
or eight hundred, besides, are noted as exist- 
ing. They are concerned with land in more 
than thirty English counties as also to land in 
France. About half relate to Leicestershire, 
where, since the fifteenth century, the princi- 
pal estate of the Hastings family has lain. In 
date they range from the twelfth century to 
the seventeenth. ‘he next section, Manorial 
and other Early Documents, consists chiefly of 
court rolls and rentals, and the third, 
Accounts and Inventories, comes from a num- 
ber of note-books and loose papers of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which contain matters of the usual kind, a 
good proportion of which is of interest. Here 
may be found the accounts of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s executors and the bill for the funeral of 
little George Hastings, son of the ninth Earl of 
Huntingdon, who died of small-pox at West- 
minster in 1743 and was buried in the Abbey. 
The fourth section, containing Miscellaneous 
Papers, is in truth miscellaneous. It comprises 
recipes for making pigments, medicines and 
dishes; a treatise on the forest laws; theo- 
logical treatises (one of these, hitherto un- 
known, on the ex officio Oath, is — by 
Thomas Cartwright) and bits of curious lore 
The text of this volume had been prepared 
by the late John Harley who was killed in 
Gallipoli in 1915. He had partly revised the 
proots; they have been read by Professor F. M. 
Stenton. ‘The final revision, the introduction 
and the index are by Mr. Francis Bickley. 
The introduction contains useful genealogical 
information. Genealogists have queried 
truth of the fourteenth centur i 
Sadyngton marriage; Mr, Bickley believes 
there is no reason to doubt it, and points for 
confirmation to the Heselrig pedigree in the 
Leicestershire Visitation of 1619. 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
America and the West Indies, August, 1714— 
December, 1715. Edited by Cecil Headlam. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. £1 7s. 6d.). 


E death of Queen Anne was first made 
known in America Pt, merchantmen, but 
the official intimation of the event was to have 
been conveyed by two naval sloops despatched 
for the purpose in August, 1714. H.M.S. 
Hazard did not arrive off the Massachusetts 


the | 
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coast till the following November, when she 
encountered a storm and was dashed to pieces 
on the rocks in Massachusetts Bay. Not a soul 
escaped, but the letters and proclamations 
addressed to Governors of Plantations were 
driven ashore with the wreckage and recovered 
—‘‘broken letters, and peices of packets, com- 
ing on shoar, found in the snow and sand,” 
Governor Dudley says. In July of the follow- 
ing year Thomas Bannister, writing to the 
Council of Trade and Plantations an Essay on 
the Trade of New England, declares that the 
Hazard perished at the spot where a _light- 
house should have been set. On the whole, the 
accession of George I was acceptable to the 
Colonies. The history of that extraordinary 
person Governor Nicholson here takes another 
turn; the centre of much disturbance, on tbe 
news of Anne’s death, he hurries home. War- 
rants dated Nov. 20, and Dec. 14, 1714 revoke a 
patent to John Baber and appoint William 
Congreve Secretary of Jamaica, the latter en- 
joining that Congreve transport himself to 
Jamaica and be not absent from thence with- 
out H.M. leave. The yore of patent- 
places, obligation of actual residence, or per- 
mission to exercise the office by deputy; pro- 
posals, such as that of the Essay mentioned 
above, for improvements in regulation of 
trade and _in the administration; the activities 
of Lewis Morris, appointed Chief Justice of 
New York, and above all of Governor Hunter 
are among the topics illustrated. Relations 
with the French were uneasy both over bound- 
ary questions and over trade, especially trade 
with the Spanish Colonies. Early in 1715 comes 
a rising of Indians in Carolina where the situ- 
ation grows serious. In the West Indies the 
chief interest lies in Jamacia, where the 
Government, represented by Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, tries to promote a _conciliator 

policy without much success. Interesting mat- 
ter on all the topics connected with the trade 
and general state and political relations of the 
Colonies will be found in abundance, and they 
are opened up to the reader by a substantial 
and lucid introduction. 


Notices to CoRRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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